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kende Betrachtung bloss der letzten 25 Jahre unserer Eepublik lehrt, 
dem ist nicht zu helfen. 

29. Nie aber vergesse der Lehrer, dass die Schule nur vorbereitet, nicht 
abschliesst; dass viele, ja die meisten ihrer Übungen einen selbstän- 
digen Wert nicht haben, sondern nur die Befähigung zu künftigen 
grösseren Anstrengungen geben sollen. 

30. Das, was unser Leben wirklich vergeistigt; das, was uns im höchsten 
Sinne zu Herren der Erde macht; das Gebiet des gereiften Ver- 
standes und der reinen Wissenschaft: alles dies liegt ausserhalb der 
Schule, primäre wie sekundäre. Sie führt uns nur an die Pforte 
und erwartet, dass wir anklopfen. 

31. Auch den Abschluss dessen, was wir als moralische Charaktere wer- 
den, erreichen wir nicht in der Schule; die goldene Mittelstrasse 
zwischen Übermut und Verzagtheit, zwischen Fanatismus und In- 
differenz lernen wir erst in der Schule des Lebens finden und fest- 
halten. Die Schule ermöglicht uns nur mit einigem Erfolg in den 
unvermeidlichen Kampf einzutreten; Garantien gibt sie nicht. 

32. Auch von den freien Künsten, dem Kunsthandwerk; vor allem, 
was Gefühl und Geschmack bildet; was uns über das Gemeine, das 
Elend des Daseins emporhebt, ohne uns unsere Pflicht dem gegen- 
über vergessen zu lassen; kurz von allem, was unser Leben ver- 
schönert: davon zeigt uns die Schule nur die Propyläen mit dem 
Hinweis: „Tretet ein alle, die ihr mühselig und beladen seid; hier 
wird man euch erquicken!^* 
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Modern language Instruction has nndergone a revolution in the last two er 
three decades. It is not the province of this paper to give a history of this 
revolution. SuiSice it to say here that the radical leaders of this revolution have 
rejected as worthless, or even injurious, the use of a grammar or text-book, trans- 
lations from the mother tongue into the foreign and vice versa, and have tried to 
banish completely the use of the mother töngue from the classroom. Various 
names have been given to this method, as, among others, the "natural method,*' 
"conversational method," "the new method," "the direct method," etc. Mean- 
while many of the conservatives and reactionaries have clung with persistent 
tenacity to the so-called "old method," "grammatical method,," etc. It is our 
opinion that the extremists, as is always the case in radical changes, are grad- 
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iially finding a medium ground. An adjustment of the two extremes is gradually 
taking place. Most of us are agreed, I hope, that the use of the foreign language 
in the classroom is no longer looked upon as heresy, but as an absolute necessity. 
The same thing is true precisely of grammar. The question no longer is "either 
or or," but How can we use both most effectively? This is the question before 
US. My own experience leads me to the firm eonviction that a wise combination 
of the two methods produces the best results. The more thoroughly the funda- 
mental principles of grammar are taught the better, and the more the actual 
living language can be used by the instructor and the class the better. But how ? 
That is, as I have already said, the most difficult problem before us. 

I wish to discuss for a moment a method by which the foreign tongue can 
be used in the classroom. I mean the Question and Answer method, or the 
Socratic method, as it is often called in pedagogy. Now this is no new method, 
as you are all aware; in fact it is as old as instruction itself. But this antiquity 
of the method does not argue against its efficiency. On the contrary, it is an 
argument in its favor. Then, too, it is not simply old but it is still used in all 
departments of instruction as one of the most eifective methods. What does this 
method and what can it accomplish in modern language? To answer this ques- 
tion it is necessary to have some Standard by which to measure its value. This 
Standard is contained in the answer to the question. What does it mean to 
know a language? 

An analysis of this question will rev^eal only commonplace truths, but they 
are essential to a correct undei standidng of the problem. 

Language for our present purpose is in the main a System of more or less 
arbitrary Symbols used for conveying ideas from one mind to another. These 
Symbols are now of two kinds, viz., visual and auditory. A complete knowledge 
of a language would mean a complete knowledge of these Symbols, i. e., ability 
to interpret and use them together with a knowledge of their phonetic and 
semasiological changes which they hare undergone in their historical develop- 
ment. In other words, we must be able to read, to understand, to write, to 
speak the language. We have therefore in the learning of a language four diffe- 
rent processes, vis., Seeing, Hearing, Speaking and Writing, two of which are 
sensory and two motor processes. That is, we have two Channels of "impression" 
and two of "expression." 

We wish especially to emphasize the fact that these four processes are sepa- 
rate and distinct processes, i. e., we may have mastered one of them and know 
nothing of the others. This statement is supported by the very common empirical 
Observation that one can read and not speak a language, ore one may be able to 
understand the speech of another and yet not be able to speak the language him- 
self. Then, too, physiological psychology has emphasized the independence of 
these sensory processes by the localization of brain functions. As is well known 
now the visual centre and auditory centre are not located in the same part of the 
brain, so with the motor centres of speech and writing. Before we are able to 
understand and use with equal facility the written and the spoken word, asso- 
ciated tracks have to be formed between the centres of sight, hearing, voice and 
hand movements, connecting these various sensory and motor centres. 

Since these four processes are separate and consequently require different 
cxercises to develop them, the question naturally arises which sliould be 
developed first; or should they all be and can they all be developed simultaneous- 
ly? Is one process of greater importance than the others and hence should 
reeeive the emphasis or even exclusive attention? This is one of our great 
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Problems in modern language work. Before the invention of printing the auditory 
Symbols were unquestionably of greater importance than the Visual Symbols, for 
the human voice was then the chief means of conveying ideas from one mind 
to another. In modern times, however, the specific social environmcnt in which 
the individual lives must determine which of these is most important. For ex- 
ample, it is obvious that a resident of the United States will very likely not 
attach the same degree of importance to the ability to speak the German language 
as a resident of Holland or Switzerland. 

There is right here a very fertile field for the physiological psychologist. He 
ought to be able to prove the relative tenacity of visual, auditory and motor 
Symbols or tracks, and hence give us a scientific foundation upon which to base 
our instruction. He ought to be able to show us to what extent each one of 
these Symbols supports or maintains the others if vitally connected by the laws 
of association. 

For the present, therefore, our conclusions must rest on empirical Observa- 
tion, and this leads us to the conclusion that the more we exercise the eye, ear, 
voice and hand, the more lasting the impression of a word will be. Each word 
has, so to speak, four roots, two sensory roots grounded in the visual and the 
auditory centres, and two motor roots grounded in the exercise of voice and band. 
A word, therefore, with these four roots thoroughly developed will have a firmer 
hold in the memory-ground, if I may use this term, than one which has only 
one root. 

Secondly, our Observation also teaches us that, inasmucb as it is often un- 
certain as to which of the four processes a student may have most use for, the 
wisest thing to do is to give him a general training in all. A general elementary 
knowledge of reading, speaking and writing a language is as wise and as essential 
as a general education before a special training for a definite vocation. It would, 
indeed, be very helpful to our elementary instruction if some clever and careful 
investigator could give us, say, the 1,000 words in most common use. If this 
could be ascertained there would be little room for doubt as to what should 
constitute the material for our elementary instruction. 

If, therefore, we are right in claiming that to know a language means ability 
to interpret and to use the auditory and the visual Symbols, including in all four 
relatively distinct processes, viz., seeing, hearing, speaking and writing, then the 
pedagogical value of the Question and Answer as a method of modern language 
instruction is readily obvious. The question and answer, if rightly handled, will 
develop all four of these processes. For example: 



dSlttation) 1|anü / 



It is piain from this diagram that a question which demands an immediate 
answer exercises only two of the language organs, vis., the ear and the voice, but 
dictation and recitation exercises them all. 
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The question and answer method, in our opinion, gives us at least a partial 
Solution of the vexed and much discussed question, Can and ought the foreign 
language to be used in the class room? Of course it can and ought to be used. 
There are many other ways in which it can be used, but we are satisfied that the 
method under discussion is sound and can with profit be used by any teacher who 
is prepared to use it. There has been a lot of precious time and energy wasted 
by lecturing in the foreign tongue over the pupil, under the pupil and all around 
the pupil, but not into the pupil. The method we here advocate has the merit 
of giving the pupil something, and it can be used by a greater number of 
teachers, as they are at present prepared, than any other. I think we often ex- 
pect too much of a few years of modern language work. We surely cannot hope 
to learn the whole language in that time, and yet if we propose to teach con- 
versation, people wonder why we can't turn out perfect linguists in a short time. 
The learning of only one language, that of our mother tongue, is a life work and 
can never be complete. How, then, is it possible to obtain in a few years a per- 
fect command of several foreign tongues? But we can give the pupil a fair 
Start in this direction. We can give him such a start in the Clements of the 
language that he will find it comparatively easy to take up or continue a more 
specialized knowledge of the language if his vocation in life should demand it. 
This general training of all the fundamental language processes should, it seems 
to US, be steadily before the eye of the teacher who is dealing with students who 
are still getting a general education. 

The text-books to be selected for this work should contain only the vocabu- 
lary in most general use, and should, in addition to grammatical principles and 
forms, contain easy texts in the language taught, together with and without 
questions. It will tend materialy to enhance the interest of the class if the 
teacher formulates and dictates his own questions and requires his pupils to form 
questions which are answered and corrected in class. We have found it very 
useful, e. g., to select for questions and answers, say, one page of the text used, 
ask the pupils to construct questions on this and hare them become so familiär 
with this portion of the text that they can answer any questions based upon it. 
There is, of course, plenty of room here for the ingenuity of the teacher, but a 
few simple questions dictated by the teacher or formulated by the pupil each day 
on the text used will show very satisfactory results. These should be confined 
to the easier portion of the text which does not need to be translated; the more 
difficult portions should always be translated. 

It is right here in connection with difficult passages that we are not yet clear 
as to how far the foreign language can and ought to be used. Our experience 
thus far leads us to the conclusion that in the interpretation of difficult passages 
which are often difficult of comprehension when couched in piain English, we are 
wasting valuable time in trying to give explanation in the foreign tongue. I 
hope we shall hear from teachers who have tried to use exclusively the foreign 
tongue in teaching the classics. 

The discussion of any method of Instruction necessarily involves the con- 
sideration of the teacher's preparation, for the teacher's preparation determines 
his method. It is worse than useless to attempt to use a method for which the 
teacher is not prepared. And that is largely the case with the method that we 
are advocating in this paper. The teacher, to use this method with the greatest 
degree of success, should really handle the foreign tongue as readily as the 
foreigner himself. This would be ideal. But very much may be accomplished 
with a lesser degree of facility in the spoken language. Even the slightest 
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acquaintance with the spoken language can be used to advantage. On the other 
hand the teacher who has been trained only in grammar, translation, written 
composition and old dialects will f ail in the use of this method. A teacher thuB 
trained is only half prepared, and, worse than that, he is wrongly prepared, be- 
cause had he spent some oif his time in trying to get the living language instead 
of the dead language he would be infinitely more efficient. Now I am going to 
make a heretical statement, although I am glad to say that in some institutions 
it is no longer regarded as heresy, viz,, that if the teacher in getting his prepara- 
tion in German had to choose between a knowledge of all the old dialects, Gothic, 
Old High German, Middle High German, and Old Norse and even Indo-European, 
and one year*s residence in Germany, he would be infinitely wiser to choose the 
latter. The ideally prepared teacher should have mastered at least one old dialect 
and have a general knowledge of the history of the language. Often hints can 
be drawn from these sources which are very practical and develop interest. For 
example, the words der Buchstabe, die Buche, das Buch can be impressed upon 
the memories of the pupils much more effectively if the teacher can teil them 
why they are so much alike in form and yet so diflFerent in meaning. In fact the 
teacher can imroU a rentable "Kulturbild" from these few words. This is true 
of many other words which the elementary students will understand without 
much knowledge of phonetic changes and the teacher does not need much of his 
knowledge to give the necessary explanation. 

The point we wish to emphasize is that that the student who has to leam 
the f oreign tongue should first be thoroughly grounded in the modern language 
before he takes up dialects the forms of which resemble the modern forms so 
closely that he simply gets both confused. 

The institutions which prepare the modern language teacher for his work are 
and always will be chiefly responsible for the way these languages are taught. 
In our opinion many of these institutions will have to modify their coiurses of 
study before they can hope to give the most practical and most efficient prepara- 
tion to the teacher. 

There has often been and still is too much emphasis on the old dialects 
before the student has sufficiently mastered the living language. For much of 
the written translations into German, based on such a work as Harris' composi- 
tion, more conversation and spontaneous exercises should be substituted. A cer- 
tain amount of such translation work is essential to the better understanding of 
the structure of the German sentence as compared with that of the English, but 
on the whole this kind of work has been much overestimated in giving the student 
a ready mastery of the language. Much valuable time of both pupil and teacher 
have actually been wasted. 

The universities in addition to giving more oral and spontaneous composition 
should provide for courses of lectiu-es given entirely in the foreign tongue. The 
German universities have long had their "Lector." Some such system ought to 
exist in every Institution that Claims to prepare students to teach modern 
languages. Kesidence abroad should be emphasized by lectures given on this 
subject informing students of the absolute necessity of such a coiu*se if they 
wish to be rightly prepared, and advising them as to ways and means. The 
excellent opportunities offered by the best continental summer schools for those 
who cannot aflford to be away a whole year, should receive special emphasis. 
Yes, it would not be too fanciful for the universities to suggest to its students 
that the time may come when residence abroad will be made a requirement, say 
for granting a life certificate in modern language. 
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To assist needy and worthy stiidents travelling fellowships in modern 
languages should be established. We need these fellowships infinitely more than 
the Student of the elassics. If it is deemed essential that the classical philologist 
should See a few original inscriptions carved on dead stone, how much more im- 
portant is it that the student of modern languages should feel the pulse of the 
warm, living blood as it bounds through the veins of a mighty people still a 
prominent factor in moulding the destiny of the world. 

If the universities will emphasize these things the student will feel that he 
is not studying a dead language, but a living language — a language representing 
a people that are, to say the least, still very much alive. I do not think that it 
is possible for any one who has not actually lived among the Germans for a con- 
siderable period of time to realize the tremendous energy of this nation. The 
classical period of German literature, using literature in its broadest sense, is 
perhaps the riebest the world has ever seen, and yet this is but a part of Ger- 
many. The industrial position that Germany is gi-adually assuming among the 
natioiis of the world is perhaps of equal importance to the teacher of German. 
It is of this modern living Germany, with its hopes and ambitions, that we as 
teachers arc often densely ignorant. 

Wilhelm von Polenz, in his reeent work on America, entitled "Das Land der 
Zukunft," says: "Es gibt nicht zwei Völker auf dem ganzen Erdenrund, die so 
viel von einander lernen könnten, wie das amerikanische und das deutsche, und 
es gibt keine zwei Völker, die vorläufig sich so wenig im innersten Kern ihres 
Wesens verstehen, wie gerade diese beiden." 

This view is shared by other scholars who have really studied this question. 

A most interesting report has recently been published on this subject by the 
"Department of Commerce and Labor" at Washington, D. C. It is entitled, 
"Industrial Education and Industrial Conditions in Germany." This work should 
be read by every teacher of German. It can be secured free by sending to the 
department for it. This study shows how Germany is very liable to surpass us in 
our own boasted field, viz., industry. They have industrial schools to prepare for 
every specialized industrial trade. But we cannot go into detail». We cannot, 
however, refrain from citing a few sentences (p. 149) : "As we extend our export 
trade the men we meet and the wares with which we have to compete are Ger- 
man. While England is feeling the force of the German Empire's facilities in 
securing trade at present, we are not to be exempted. No competitor with whom 
we will have to deal is so well prepared for success in the world's markets as is 
Germany." 

In the "Daily Consular Report' 'of Jan. 27, 1905, issued by the same depart- 
ment, we find a report of the impression of America as carried back to Germany 
by a German commission appointed to visit the St. Louis Exposition and in- 
cidentally to study industrial conditions in different parts of our own country. 
Among other things Mr. Mason, U. S. Consul-General at Berlin, who sums up 
these impressions of our country as given out in Germany, says: "There has been 
noticed, to begin with, on the part of our people, a general feeling of complacent 
satisfaction with everything American, a secure conviction that whatever is done 
or produced by them is the best, and that they have only to keep on as they 
have begun to have the future securely in their hands. There is, say the critics, 
a pervading ignorance and indifference about everything outside of the United 
States that, from the German standpoint, will be, unless corrected, a serious 
handicap in our quest for foreign trade. The careless confidence with which 
agents and salesmen are sent abroad, with no special preparation and with no 
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knowledge of any language but their own to do business in countries wliere only 
a trifling percentage of the population understaud English, strikes these careful, 
inethodical European experts as amazing." * * * Reduced to its simplest 
terms, these investigators generally conclude that the reliance on a general and 
more or less superficial education, together with natural adaptability, to fit young 
men for almost every walk in life, and the lack of specialized study in physical 
science, modern languages, and the industrial arts, will, if persisted in neutralize 
much of the advantage which our country enjoys through natural resources and 
advantageous geographical position for the South American, Mexican, and Asiatic 
trade. They note, also, the enormous disparity between American and Euro- 
pean wages, the high rates charged by express companies, and the general heavy 
cost of handling business in the United States, and conclude that on the whole 
the "American danger" has been greatly exaggerated, and that a steadfast ad- 
herence by Germany to the educational system and commercial methods now in 
practice will leave the Fatherland little to fear in future competition with 
American manufactm*ed goods/' 

Some one may say what has all this got to do with my subject for discussion. 
It has everything to do with it. The question and answer method breathes and 
fosters the living spirit of the language and leads naturally to the living Ger- 
many. We should never lose sight of the supreme function of the modern 
language teacher which is to stand as niediator between our civilization and the 
civilization of the foreign nation his language represents. This function of the 
teacher receives additional empliasis in recent theories of social progress. Such 
men as Tarde in France, Baldwin in America, and the representatives of the 
"Völkerpsychologie" in Germany have shown that progress in civilization depends 
largely on the conditions which make possible "intercerebral" activity, i. e., 
interchange of ideas between individuals. Isolated man makes little or no pro- 
gress. Civilization is chiefly the product of the interaction of social forces, and 
it is the foreign forces that the modern language teacher should try to connect 
with our own and thus make possible the highest development of our own people. 
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— „Wir nehmen die Kinder bei der Erziehung im allgemeinen viel zu ernst, 
weil viel zu geistig" — schreibt G. Kalb-Berlin im Aprilheft der „Monatsschrift für 
das Tumwesen" — „das Kind lebt viel mehr körperlich, als die meisten Lehrer und 
Erzieher glauben . . . Auf Grund solcher Gedanken reden wir, kurz gesagt, der 
Befreiung der Kindesnatur von den scholastischen Fesseln das Wort . . . das 
deutsche Tiu*nen muss ein Sauerteig für die Schularbeit werden." — So ähnlich 
lesen wir vielfach 1906, und bekanntlich nicht nur in der Monatsschrift fürs Turn- 
wesen. Und wie hiess es vor 1900 ? „Die Schulerziehung hat es ausschliesslich mit 
der geistigen Natur des Kindes zu tun!" So kündete man aus Frankfurt, und so, 
genau so, stimmte der Chorus der papiernen 'Schulwelt in seltenem Vollklange ein. 
Nimmt man solche Tagesströmungen nicht vielleicht zu ernst? 

(R. Rissmann in der „Deutschen Schule".) 



Die rote Tinte. Ein Aufsatz des Württembergischen Schulwochenblattes 
(Nr. 16) erörtert die Gründe der wenig zufriedenstellenden Erfolge im Aufsatz- 
unterricht und findet einen derselben auch darin, dass zu selten Übungen vorgenqm- 
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